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into  mainframe  graphics  workstations.  And  All  our  graphics  products  are  compatible 

now  with  IRMAIANAPAGraphics,'PCs  on  your  with  the  latest  GDDM  host  software  on  the 
IBM*  Token-Ring  or  other  NETHOS-compatible  mainfiame  side  and  IBM  PCs*  XTs,ATsand  AT&T 
LAN  can  be  in  pictures  too.  6300s  on  the  personal  computer  side. 


For  more  information  on  DCAS  graphic 
solutions,  call  us  at  1-800-241-IRMA,  ext.  504 


DATA  GENERAL  ASKS:  WHAT  WILL  YOUR 
OFFICE  SYSTEMS  COST  YOU  DOWN  THE  ROAD? 


Bypass  the  high  cost  of  other  companies'  office  Wfe  also  protect  your  investment  with  our  commit- 

automation  systems.  With  Data  General),  line  of  fully  inenl  to  industry  standards  in  communications  and  M  py.  p _ l 

compatible  computers.  The  industry  leaders  in  data  management.  |  f  UB.ISL  06116131 

productivity.  It  all  adds  up  to  advanced  Business  Automation  aPmumlinnalui 

Our  new  MV/20000"'  provides  superior  price/perfor-  solutions,  lb  give  you  the  lowest  cost  of  ownership.  HK  d  VjCllCIaUUI  1  cti  1C 

mance.  Better  than  [)ECs  WC  or  IBM*S  4300  series  All  of  which  makes  Data  General  the  best  route  to 

While  our  MV/2000DC”  sets  the  standards  for  depart-  take.  For  more  information,  call  l-8004KnGEN  On 
mental  computing  systems.  Canada  call  1-800-268-5454).  Or  write:  Data  General, 

Wfe  take  you  beyond  office  automation.  By  integrating  4400  Computer  Drive,  MS  C  228,  Westboro,  MA  01580. 


All  of  which  makes  Data  General  the  best  route  t 
take.  For  more  information,  call  l-800-D««GEN  (in 
Canada  call  1-800-268-5454).  Or  write:  Data  General, 


MICROCOMPUTER  VIEWPOINT 


A  New  PC  Era? 

The  personal  computer  may  be  on  the  brink  of  another  histo- 
ty-making  era.  The  PC  is  the  undisputed  cornerstone  of  al¬ 
most  any  office  system  and  is  a  major  decision  factor  in  inte¬ 
grated  system  purchasing  plans.  The  PC  continues  to  gain  in 
popularity  due  to  its  flexibility  and  low  pricing,  and  recent 
price  cuts  have  only  added  to  the  demand  from  end  users. 

But  things  are  far  from  perfect  in  this  Garden  of  Eden. 
From  the  very  onset,  personal  computers  have  spelled  trouble 
for  the  MIS  manager.  While  many  in  MIS  have  learned  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  even  become  proponents  of  PCs,  these  systems  are 
still  a  thorn  in  managers’  sides. 

Confused  corporate  strategies,  uncontrolled  growth,  lack 
of  standards  and  technical  promises  that  have  not  yet  come 
true  are  all  working  to  negate  the  benefits  of  corporatewide 
PC  usage.  Too  little  emphasis  on  training  has  caused  many 
PCs  to  remain  as  dust  collectors  on  too  many  desks.  And  ven¬ 
dor  hype  notwithstanding,  PCs  are  far  from  being  able  to  be 
integrated  into  larger  corporate  DP  systems.  Incompatibility 
among  different  PC  software  programs  is  rampant,  and  in¬ 
compatibility  between  PCs  and  minis  or  corporate  mainframes 


The  Year  That  Was 


The  first  was  a  process  rather  than  Initial  reactioo,  as  exp 
an  event.  During  the  coursenfl986.it  gloom  of  a  prolonged 
became  clear  that  IBM  really  didn’t  mixed.  Criticisms  ranged  I 
hold  the  industry  in  an  iron  grip.  Ob-  lively  high  price  to  the 
servers,  who  had  long  claimed  that  the  Compaq  was  entering  a 


"So  what?"  Certainly,  the  386  tepre- 

nes  picked  up  not  only  by  the  vances  in  microcomputer  speed,  pow- 
he  street  but  also  by  corpo-  er  and  price/performance.  But  the 
■rica.  In  the  last  months  of  overwhelming  indifference  to  these 
rill  be  almost  as  likely  to  see  a  advances  signals  a  refreshingly  new 
microcomputer  on  the  desk-  attitude  toward  computerized  sledge- 


Author  Rest  Easy  By  Avoiding  Micro  Nightmares 


Business  will  be 
booming 
with  Wiley 
Computer^ 
Books! 


THE  COMPLETE  GUIDE 
TOdBASEIII 

A  Self-Teaching  Guide 
Phil  and  Rita  Greenberg 
This  intermediate  guide  makes  mas¬ 
tering  dBASE  easy  for  managers 
and  other  non-technical  business 
users.  Using  an  interactive  approach, 
readers  progress  quickly  from  the 
simplest  commands  to  advanced 
applications  using  multiple  data¬ 
bases.  $22.95 

/S/j  JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS 

VVV J  Business/Law/General  Books  Division,  605  Third  Avenue.  New  Ybrk,  NY  10158-0012 
.  In  Canada:  22  Worcester  Road.  Rexdale.  Ontario  M9W 1L1 


LOTUS  1-2-3 
RELEASE 2: ASAP 
A  Self-Teaching  Guide 

Andrew  T.  Williams 
This  guide  to  the  newest  version  of 
Lotus'  popular  business  software 
shows  how  to  put  all  the  powerful  ad¬ 
vanced  features -including  regres¬ 
sion  analysis  —  to  work  for  you  quickly 
and  easily.  $19.95 


WORDSTAR  AND 
WORDSTAR  2000 
Advanced  Tips  and  Techniques 

Ruth  Ashley  and  Judi  N.  Fernandez 
In  the  same  easy-to-foilow  style  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  previous  guides,  the 
authors  show  how  to  harness  the  con¬ 
siderable  capabilities  of  WordStar 
and  WordStar  2000.  Covers  more  ad¬ 
vanced  features  than  any  other  Word¬ 
Star  book!  $24.95 

WORD  PROCESSING 
WITH  DISPLAYWRITE  3 
A  Self-Teaching  Guide 

Jacklyn  Williford 

Getting  the  power  of  a  dedicated  word 
processor  on  your  micro  computer 
just  got  easier  with  this  step-by-step 
guide.  From  the  basics  to  the  most 
advanced  features,  you’ll  soon  be  Dis- 
playWriting  like  a  pro.  Covers  both 


DisplayWrite2and3. 


$16.95 


MODEMS AND 
COMMUNICATION 
ON  IBM  PCs 

W.  David  Schwaderer 
The  first  comprehensive  guide  to  gen¬ 
eral  computer  communications  using 
modems,  this  detailed  reference 
steers  you  around  the  potential  pit- 
falls  and  provides  easy-access  to  in¬ 
formation  needed  to  solve  the  many 
glitches  that  can  arise.  $19.95 


Packed  and  ready  to  go. 


The  WYSEpc+.  Complete  extra  ports  and  a  built-in  graphics 

with  everything  that  makes  adaptBecauseontheWYSEpc+> 
all  Others  incomplete.  all  the  most-wanted  upgrades  are 


ve  a  pc  that 
as  fast  as  an  IBM  PC  XT,  yet  fully 
compatible.  Plus  more  memory, 


standard. 

And  even  while  raising  the 
standards,  the  WYSEpc+  still  gives 
you  two  full-size  expansion  slots  for 


EQUITY!  MODEL  D 


your  special  applications.  Plus  your 
choice  of  an  IBM  PC  AT-style  or 
Enhanced-style  PC  keyboard. 

All  this,  at  Wyse  prices.  From 
the  company  offering  a  full  line  of 
display  products. 

Take  a  look  at  the  chart  and 
you’ll  see  why  the  WYSEpc+  is 
sending  the  others  packing. 

Write  Wyse  Technology,  Attn: 
Marcom  Dept.  pc+,  3571 N.  First 
Street,  San  Jose,  CA  95134.  Or  call 
toll-free,  today,  for  more  information. 
Call  1-800-GET-WYSE 

WYSE 

■  i  i  i 

YOU  NEVER  REGRET  A  WYSE  DECISION. 


See  Us  At  Comdex  Booth  #1580 


Xerox  Desktop 
Publishing  mates 
every  document 
look  like  the  work 
of  a  genius.” . .  . 


Thaft  why  we  invented  the  Xerox  Documenter 
desktop  publishing  system.  A  system  that  encourages 
you  to  express  your  original  ideas  quickly,  more  easily, 
and  with  better  results. 

Our  Documenter  desktop  publisher  is  built  around 
the  Xerox  Workstation  It  makes  it  easy  to  lay  down 
your  tent  in  any  format  jou  choose. 

In  an  amazing  array  of  typefeces 
and  in  30  languages.  Convert  data 
to  charts.  Create  yaur  own  graphics.  Enlarge  or 
reduce  any  element  Then  combine  them,  easily 
revising  the  page  until  ift  just  the  way  you  want  it 
When  yxfre  satisfied  (what  you  see  on  the  Work¬ 
station  screen  is  what  >ou  get  on  paper).  >ou  send  it 
to  the  other  half  of  our  desibop  publisher— the  Xerox 
Laser  Printer.  With  a  mere  button-push,  you  get  fin¬ 
ished  originals  that  come  out  laser-perfect 
The  Documenter  desktop  publisher  is  another 
Xetrat  innovation  designed  to  help  you  put  jour  ideas 

Rsrmore  information,  call  your  local  Team  Xerox 
sales  office  or  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  extension  29IA 

Xmxh  brings  out  the  genius  in  you. 


rules  rather  than  just  guidelines 
adaptable  to  specific  situations. 
The  spectrum  of  end-user  re¬ 
quirements  and  capabilities  b 


he  development  of  future 


DSS  technology  than  ol 
Nevertheless,  the  evdutioi 
DSS  market  signifies  ar 


BUYING  TRENDS 


After  a  personal  computer  purchasing 
spree,  firms  are  now  reassessing  their 
needs  and  tightening  their  purse  strings. 

trol,”  says  Virgil  Braering,  vice- 


inding  a  common 
theme  can  help  pene¬ 
trate  a  mystery,  and  the 
computer  industry  is 
no  exception.  Most 
MIS  departments  have  used  1986 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  microcom¬ 
puters.  Purchasing  plans  are  be¬ 
ing  cut  back;  so  are  user  expecta- 

“Companies  have  entered  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  reflection,”  explains  Leon 
Jackson,  manager  of  office  auto¬ 
mation  at  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  "There  will  be 
no  micro  orgy  for  awhile.  MIS  has 
decided  it’s  time  to  deal  with  the 
problems  they  missed  first  time 

And  the  problems  are  many. 
Saturation  is  a  major  one.  “Our 
PC  purchases  have  leveled  off  be¬ 
cause  those  departments  that  had 
applications  requirements  last 
year  have  been  filled,"  explains 
Ronald  Bleiberg,  manager  of  ad¬ 
vanced  office  systems  for  Emery 
Worldwide,  located  in  Wilton, 
Conn.  “The  few  PCs  we  pur¬ 
chased  this  year  were  for  some  ad¬ 
ditional  applications." 

The  problem  can  also  be  organi¬ 
zational.  “PCs  were  basically 
banned  here  for  awhile  because 
our  mainframe  people  wanted  con- 


president  of  MIS  and  corporate 
distribution  at  Rayovac  Corp.  in 
Madison,  Wis.  “Wfe’re  still  trying 
to  catch  up.” 

The  problem  could  be  financial. 
The  economic  situation  for  many 
U.S.  industries  is  still  poor,  and  for 
some  major  industries,  it  is  posi¬ 
tively  grim. 

"Everything  that  we  do  is  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  oil  industry,”  says  Ollie 
Ohnstad,  information  systems 
manager  at  Denver-based  Hamil¬ 
ton  Brothers  Oil  Co.  “PC  pur¬ 
chases,  like  the  oil  industry  in  gen¬ 
eral,  are  on  hold.” 

On  a  more  global  basis.  Arthur 
D.  Little’s  Jackson  claims,  many 
corporations  are  retrenching  with 
PCs  because  of  a  general  reflex  ac¬ 
tion  taken  recently  by  MIS  to  put 
the  brakes  on  what  it  perceives  to 
be  an  irresponsible  rash  of  PC 
buying  by  corporate  departments. 

"Local  purchasing  [in  corpora¬ 
tions]  is  still  being  done."  Jackson 
explains,  “but  the  trend  is  defi¬ 
nitely  toward  a  more  central  and 


standardized  approach  with  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  purchases. 
What  MIS  had  given  with  one 
hand,  it  has  taken  back  with  the 
other.  Ironically,  it  was  MIS  that 
first  gave  local  users  the  original 
go-ahead  on  PC  purchases. 

“IBM  has  been  successful  in 
convincing  everyone  that  it  is  the 
only  one  that  can  service  all  of 
these  PCs.  Of  course  that’s  not 
true,  but  that  myth  is  being  guided 
by  MIS,”  he  maintains. 

Jackson's  point  is  borne  out  in 
the  responses  of  MIS  people  con¬ 
tacted  by  Computerworid  Focus. 
The  materials  management  de¬ 
partment  at  Cleveland-based  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  Co.,  for  example,  was 
formed  as  a  conduit  to  channel 
corporate  PC  purchases  through  a 
sieve  of  MIS-imposed  IBM  PC 
hardware  and  software  standards. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  compa¬ 
ny  says  that  an  earlier  information 
center  concept  at  the  company  got 
out  of  hand  with  too  many  prod¬ 
uct  purchases.  MIS  stepped  in  to 
provide  some  control. 


Ohnstad  says  that  what  started 
out  as  a  company  policy  at  Hamil¬ 
ton  Brothers  to  delegate  PC  pur¬ 
chasing  to  the  departmental  level 
eventually  led  to  MIS  stepping  in 
and  taking  control. 

“We  weren’t  looking  at  MIS 
controlling  the  [PC]  purchasing, 
even  in  theearlieryears."  Ohnstad 
explains.  "The  users,  however, 
were  exceeding  what  they  could 
do,  so  they  wound  up  approaching 
us  for  help.  I  don’t  think  that's 
such  an  unusual  occurrence." 

Broering  says  his  company  has 
standardized  on  a  few  software 
products  because  they  have  been 
proven  reliable  during  the  years. 
Emery's  Bleiberg  says  PC  prod¬ 
ucts  at  his  firm  have  to  fit  into  the 
overall  IBM  environment. 

J.  R.  Leatherman,  manager  of 
information  services  at  Hughes 
Tool  Co.,  headquartered  in  Hous¬ 
ton.  says  that  his  company  has  cut 
back  on  PC  purchases  and  stan¬ 
dardized  on  a  few  established 
hardware  and  software  products. 
“It’s  as  much  organization  as  it  is 
economics  driven,”  he  explains. 
“I’ve  met  a  lot  of  other  MIS  people 
who  are  consolidating  and  trying 
to  get  more  mileage  out  of  what 

In  a  sense,  the  heavy  hand  of 


The  World’s  First  Software  “ROBOT” 

AUTOMATOR  ml  —  the  superhuman  PC  “expert"  that  monitori  the  screen,  keyboard  and  internal 
dock  of  an  IBM  PC  with  lightning  reactions  and  speed,  perfect  typing  and  a  faultless  memory. 


VENDOR  SPOTLIGHT 


Apple 
Plugs  Into 
IBM’s 
Market 

•BY*REBECCA*HURST' 


It's  fun.  It's  innovative.  It’ 
educational.  But  it  is  not 
business  machine. 

That  has  been  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  many  business  and 
industiy  analysts  about  the  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh  person¬ 
al  computer,  but  that  opinion  is 
changing.  Macintoshes,  long 
dubbed  inappropriate  for  the  of¬ 
fice,  have  been  quietly  making 
their  way  into  a  variety  of  compa¬ 
nies,  including  Fortune  500  firms. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Mac  in 
the  corporate  environment  has 
been  an  uphill  struggle,  says  Da¬ 
vid  Goodstein,  president  of  con¬ 
sulting  firm  Interconsult,  Inc. 
Many  companies  already  have  a 
large  installed  base  of  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers.  These  users  are 
more  likely  to  add  extra  PCs  or 
clones  because  the  Macintosh  is 
not  compatible  and  does  not  dem¬ 
onstrate  a  clear  overall  advantage 
over  the  IBM  PC. 

One  area  of  debate  is  the  issue 
of  ease  of  use  vs.  versatility,  par¬ 
ticularly  regarding  interfaces,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Michael  Coulde,  a  mar¬ 
ket  analyst  for  the  Yankee  Croup, 
a  Boston-based  consulting  firm. 
Only  a  handful  of  applications  are 
written  to  the  Microsoft  Corp. 
Windows  software  that  runs  on 
the  PC.  Almost  all  applications  for 
the  Macintosh  adhere  to  Apple’s 
interface.  "Once  you  leam  to  use 
one  application,  the  learning 
curve  is  drastically  reduced," 
Coulde  says. 

However,  the  problem  with  Ap¬ 
ple’s  interface,  Goodstein  notes,  is 
that  it  does  not  allow  users’  level 
of  use  to  progress.  “You  can  leam 
it  in  10  minutes,  but  in  10  years, 
you  won’t  get  any  better,”  he  says. 

Several  market  analysts,  noting 
the  lack  of  versatility  and  corpo- 


that  the  Macintosh  could  compete 
with  the  IBM  PC  as  a  business  sys¬ 
tem.  Then  Apple  introduced  the 
LaserWriter,  capitalizing  on  the 
Mac’s  strength  in  the  graphics 
area,  an  area  in  which  the  Mac  sur¬ 
passes  the  IBM  PC.  Analysts  say 
they  believe  that  the  Macintosh, 
combined  with  Aldus  Corp.’s 
Pagemaker  layout  software  and 
Apple’s  laser  printer,  has  a  place 
in  the  office  as  a  low-cost  publish¬ 
ing  solution. 


Business  users  interviewed  by 
Computerworld  Focus  all  owned 
LaserWriters,  but  that  was  not  the 
primary  reason  they  bought  Ma¬ 
cintoshes.  They  cite  ease  of  use, 
connectivity  and  the  need  for 
graphics-oriented  applications  as 
the  most  important  decision  fac¬ 
tors.  Moreover,  while  most  of  the 
users  ranked  ease  of  use  as  the 
No.  1  concern,  communications 
with  other  computer  systems  was 


all  the  companies.  For  the  Seafirst 
Bank.  John  Deere  Dubuque 
Works  and  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  connectivity  has  been  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  their  Macintosh  sys¬ 
tems.  For  The  Prudential  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  America  and  The 
Western  Industrial  Bank,  connec¬ 
tivity  eventually  became  a  necessi¬ 
ty. 

At  the  Seafirst  Bank  in  Seattle, 
where  Macintoshes  serve  as  a  low¬ 
er  cost/higher  intelligence  alter¬ 
natives  to  IBM  3270  series  termi¬ 
nals,  connectivity  is  a  given.  The 
bank  has  approximately  2,000 
Macintosh  512  and  512  Plus  com¬ 
puters  outfitted  with  Applelink 
protocol  converter  boards  that  al¬ 
low  the  bank  to  link  its  IBM  3084 
and  3081  mainframes  through  a 
statewide  IBM  network.  Every¬ 
thing  is  switched  through  the  IBM 
host  computers,  notes  Tim  Tum- 
paugh,  senior  vice-president  and 
manager  of  technical  services  at 
Seafirst  Employees  also  use  appli¬ 
cations  written  for  the  Mac  on  a 
stand-alone  basis. 

The  emphasis  on  connectivity  is 
different  at  John  Deere  Dubuque 
Works,  an  Iowa-based  division  of 
Deere  &  Co.,  but  it  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  “Communications  among 
systems  is  critical.”  says  Doug 
Foster,  a  systems  engineer  at 
Deere. 

The  division,  which  designs 
farm  and  construction  equipment, 
uses  Macintosh  5 1 2s  with  internal 
drives  as  low-cost  engineering 
workstations,  he  explains,  but  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  within  the  division 
need  to  share  data.  Additionally, 
the  division  has  to  exchange  infor¬ 
mation  with  the  company's  central 
host  computers. 

cate  with  t 


the  least  technical, 
easiest  to  use 


system, . .  .  one  in 
which  everything 
is  done 
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YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THAT... 


SPECIAL  SECTION: 
DESKTOP  PUBLISHING 


BY-AMY-WOHL 


Desktop  publishing 
might  be  this  year’s 
hula  hoop  —  here 
today,  at  the  garage 
sale  tomorrow. 

Then  again,  it  could  be  the  next 
color  television  —  a  significant 
enhancement  of  an  existing  tech¬ 
nology  that  extends  and  changes 
its  usefulness. 

Fortunately,  it  seems  that  ven¬ 
dors  and  end  users  see  desktop 
publishing  as  the  latter  case. 

On  the  surface,  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  looks  like  something  dif¬ 
ferent  a  new  way  to  use  a  person¬ 
al  computer  to  create  output  that 
resembles  typesetting,  that  is  in¬ 
tegrated  with  graphics  and  that 
costs  little  in  terms  of  both  equip¬ 
ment  and  operator  training.  Many 
desktop  publishing  applications 
do  not  require  a  trained  operator 
at  all;  anyone  who  can  read  the 
screen  will  do. 

But  desktop  publishing  is  not 
some  new  attraction;  it  has  a  long 
tradition  behind  it  It  represents 
both  the  ultimate  way  to  output 
from  a  word  processor  and  a 
downsize,  down-scale,  easy-to-use 
version  of  formal  printing. 


Desktop  publishing  was  formed 
from  a  base  of  three  pieces  of 
technological  know-how: 

•  Inexpensive  workstations 
that  offer  sufficient  processing 
speed  and  enough  storage  to  sup¬ 
port  a  power-  and  space-hungry 
application  at  a  very  small  cost. 

•  New  and  much  friendlier  in¬ 
terfaces,  based,  in  part,  on  the 
availability  of  the  previously  men- 

pability. 

•  Inexpensive  laser  copier/ 
printers  allowing  replication  of 
printed  typefaces  at  near-printing 
quality  and  occasionally,  integra¬ 
tion  of  graphics  and  images. 

With  these  technologies  in 
place,  desktop  publishing  was 
ready  to  be  bom. 

There  is  some  controversy  as  to 
exactly  what  desktop  publishing 
is.  Whatever  the  definition,  desk¬ 
top  publishing  is  certainly  a  hot, 
new  buzzword,  and  every  vendor 
wants  to  latch  on.  Hence,  many 
are  promoting  products  that  are 
clearly  not  desktop  publishing 
systems. 

Word  processing  software  is 
not  desktop  publishing,  regard¬ 


less  of  whether  it  can  support 
multiple  fonts  on  output  or  even 
on  the  display.  There  will  be  a 
whole  rethinking  of  word  pro¬ 
cessing  as  a  result  of  desktop 
publishing  technology,  but  this 
does  not  make  WP  synonymous 
with  desktop  publishing.  Howev¬ 
er,  it  is  in  the  WP  area  that  users 
will  find  it  hardest  to  tell  the 
difference,  as  high-end  word  pro¬ 
cessing  software  for  personal 
computers  resembles  desktop 
publishing  technology. 

Formatters  command  lan¬ 
guages  for  laser  printers  are  very 
useful  when  trying  to  get  the  most 
out  of  a  PC,  word  processing  soft¬ 
ware  and  a  laser  printer  such  as 
Hewlett-Packard's  Laserjet  or  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer,  Inc.'s  LaserWriter. 
These  languages  are  not  as  easy  to 
use  nor  as  fully  functioning  as 
desktop  publishing  packages,  but 
they  are  usually  inexpensive.  It  is 
probably  best  to  say  that  format¬ 
ters  command  languages  for  laser 
printers  are  simply  different  from 
desktop  publishing  systems, 
publishing  systems. 

Software  and  hardware  peri¬ 
pherals  to  support  the  desktop 


publishing  function  may  also  be 
touted  as  desktop  publishing 
technology.  Into  this  category  f; " 
all  sorts  of  things  that  are  usefi 
desirable  and  perhaps  even  nece 
sary;  but  most  of  these  items  on 
their  own  are  not  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
man  at  a  National  Computer  Coi 
ference  who  claimed  his  firm  ha 
“a  breakthrough  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  product  that  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  industry."  It  was  not 
desktop  publishing  software 
package  at  all  —  just  a  product 
with  some  nice,  standard  type 
fonts  offered  for  use  in  a  PC  and 
laser  printer  environment. 

The  key  is  that  many  product 
are  only  useful  as  part  of  some¬ 
one  else’s  desktop  publishing  er 
vironment;  what  users  need  are 
products  that  are  compatible  wit 
what  they  are  planning  to  buy.  I 
is  unlikely  that  a  user  would 
change  his  choice  of  a  system  tc 
take  advantage  of  these  add-ons 

Desktop  publishing  is  also  no 
a  replacement  for  the  in-plant  or 
full-service  print  shop,  especially 
if  one  seeks  printing  quality  of 
2,500  dot/in.  resolution  rather 


NECS  PINWRITER  P5XL  HAS 


Our  Pinwriter*  P5XL  printer  has  charged  forever  the  way  people  look  at  dot  matrix  printing. 

It’s  the  first  24-pin  dot  matrix  printer  to  use  a  letter-quality  multistrike  film  ribbon— the  same 
ribbon  used  in  typewriters  and  letter-quality  printers,  such  as  our  Spinwriter*  So  for  the  first  time 
in  computer  history  there  is  a  printer  that  honestly  does  everything.  A  printer  that  produces 

important  letters  and  documents  with  crisp,  black,  true  letter-quality 
***'  printing.  But  with  all  the  speed  and  graphics  capability  dot 

Dear  Mr.  Black:  |  matrix  printers  are  known  for. 

/  Fast,  black  letter-quality  printing  will  be  the  primary 
Actual  line  printed  reason  many  people  will  buy  a  P5XL  printer.  But  there  are 

"I  a  pinwriter  P5XLPrin'-  plenty  of  other  good  reasons.  In  fact,  it’s  the  most  versatile  printer 

ever  created  for  personal  computers. 

It  can  use  an  optional  ribbon  to  print  seven  other  colors  plus  black.  And  it  has  the  best  graphics 
resolution  of  any  impact  printer  you  can  buy,  due  in  part  to  our  advanced  24-pin  printhead.  Plus  it 
can  print  more  type  faces  automatically  than  any  other  dot  matrix  printer.  And  it’s  quiet  and  fast. 

You  can  also  expect  a  P5XL  printer  to  turn  out  millions  of  characters  before  it  will  need 
service  because  it  has  the  highest  reliability  rating  in  the  industry  And  there's  a  nationwide  network 
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MADE  BLACK  A  PRIMARY  COLOR. 


of  NEC  Customer  Service  Centers  to  take  care  of  maintenance. 

Now,  while  the  Pinwriter  P5XL  performs  a  little  black  magic,  you  won’t  have  to  go  in  the 
red  to  buy  it. 

The  Pinwriter  P5XL  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  most  advanced  and  extensive  family  of  24-pin 


WHEN  YOU  WANTTHEM  TO. 


SEC 


See  it  at  your  dealer  or  for  an  information  package  that  includes 
actual  print  samples,  call  1-800-343-4418  (in  MA  617-264-8635). 

Or  write:  NEC  Information  Systems,  Dept.  1610, 

1414  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boxborough,  MA  01719. 

NEC  PRIOTERS.THEYQNiy  STOP 


printers  available. 
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corporate  us- 
of  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers 
are  no  longer 
content  with  doc¬ 
uments  produced  using  the  text- 
oriented,  single  typeface  available 
from  a  daisywheel,  letter-quality 
printer.  Now,  the  desire  for  a 
variety  of  font  styles  and  sizes  as 
well  as  the  need  to  incorporate 
graphics  and  text  have  escalated 
the  demand  for  software  that  can 
produce  high-quality  printed  ma¬ 
terial  without  the  high  cost  of 
professional  typesetting. 

To  meet  this  need,  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  introduced  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  software,  sophisticated 
products  that  integrate  text  and 
graphics  and  provide  control  of  a 
document's  appearance  and  lay¬ 
out.  These  products  bring  the 
capabilities  of  professional  type¬ 
setting  and  printing  to  the  office 
and  provide  tools  that  allow  near¬ 
ly  anyone  to  produce  a  variety  of 
documents,  including  forms,  cata¬ 
logs,  brochures  and  newsletters, 
with  little  typesetting  knowledge 
and  limited  hardware  require- 


A  basic  desktop  publishing  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  IBM  PC  consists  of  a 
personal  computer,  page  layout 
software  and  a  printer  such  as  a 
laser  printer.  Because  profession¬ 
al  typesetting  can  cost  as  much  as 
$50  per  page  —  more  if  graphics 
are  included  —  in-house  publish¬ 
ing  offers  a  cost-effective  alterna¬ 
tive.  The  savings  depend  on  the 
initial  cost  of  the  software  and  the 
amount  of  printing  that  a  compa¬ 
ny  does.  However,  because  the 
list  price  of  desktop  publishing 
packages  ranges  from  $300  to 
$1,000,  it  is  possible  that  the 
initial  cost  of  the  software  can  be 
recouped  in  as  few  as  six  pages. 

In-house  publication  provides 
control  of  the  production  of  a 
document.  Users  can  experiment 
with  a  document’s  layout  and  for¬ 
mat  to  find  the  design  that  is  the 
most  appropriate  or  visually 
pleasing  for  a  project  Users  can 
avoid  the  hassle  of  getting  copy 
ready  to  meet  a  typesetting  dead¬ 
line  because  they  control  the  pro¬ 
duction.  Making  last-minute 
changes  is  cheaper  and  faster  us¬ 
ing  a  desktop  publishing  product 
than  it  is  making  changes  to  a 


typeset  proof. 

The  following  are  some  exam¬ 
ples  of  how  desktop  publishing 
can  be  most  effectively  used  and 
some  of  the  current  products 
available: 

■  High-end  word  processing 

This  software,  with  its  power¬ 
ful  editing  capabilities  and  the 
ability  to  produce  different  font 
styles,  offers  the  simplest  desktop 
publishing  schema.  It  is  ideal  for 

letters,  memos  and  other  simple 
publications  that  need  consistent 
style  and  appearance  but  do  not 
require  professional  typesetting. 

One  strong  contender  in  this 
arena  is  Microsoft  Corp.'s  Micro¬ 
soft  Word,  which  can  handle 
complex  formatting,  multiple  col¬ 
umns  and  headlines.  With  this 
tool  a  user  can  produce  a  style 
sheet  that  controls  page  layout 
and  format  of  characters,  para¬ 
graphs  and  the  entire  document. 
The  product  supports  a  variety  of 
built-in  and  downloadable  fonts 
for  many  printers,  including  the 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  Laserjet  and 
Laserjet  Plus. 


Another  product.  Spellbinder 
Desktop  Publisher  from  Lexisoft, 
Inc.,  includes  Spellbinder  Office 
Automation  and  Management,  a 
full-featured  word  processor,  and 
Personal  Publisher,  which  pro¬ 
vides  typesetting  capabilities. 
Good  for  creating  newsletters, 
proposals  and  reports,  this  prod¬ 
uct  lets  a  user  include  as  many  as 
16  fonts  into  a  single  document 
and  allows  integration  of  text  and 
graphs;  it  also  includes  horizontal 
and  vertical  leading  and  kerning. 
This  type  of  product  reads  files 
written  in  Lotus  Development 
Corp.'s  1-2-3,  Z-Soffs  PC  Paint¬ 
brush  and  ASCII  formats  and  can 
import  images  from  Datacopy 
Corp.  scanners. 

■  Page  layout  programs. 

For  more  sophisticated  docu¬ 
ments  with  graphics,  these  pro¬ 
grams  let  users  customize  a  docu¬ 
ment  with  icons  and  graphic 
symbols.  These  what-you-see-is- 
what-you-get  (WYSIWYG)  prod¬ 
ucts  let  users  view  on  the  screen 
exactly  how  the  product  will  ap¬ 
pear  when  printed.  Relatively 
easy  to  use,  these  programs  usu¬ 
ally  have  pull-down  menus  and  an 
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BM  losing  ground  in  a  mar¬ 
ket?  Unthinkable. 

In  the  microcomputer 
arena,  however,  Big  Blue  is 
getting  rained  on  from 
many  quarters.  The  result  has 
been  a  fall  by  IBM  from  a  45% 
share  of  the  total  U.S.  micro  mar¬ 
ket  in  1985  to  about  30%  in  1986, 
according  to  Dataquest,  Inc.  in 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Much  of  the  damage  is  coming 
from  so-called  clone  companies, 
assemblers  of  low-priced  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  duplicates,  which 
have  been  making  inroads  into 
smaller  purchasing  companies 
that  do  not  carry  the  same  loyalty 
to  the  IBM  logo  as  the  Fortune 
500  crowd. 

The  ranks  of  the  PC  clone  mak¬ 
ers  have  swelled  in  the  past  few 
months.  Unlike  the  designated 
PC-compatible  companies  such  as 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.,  AT&T, 
Tandy  Corp.,  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  and  so  on,  clone  makers  make 
their  sales  primarily  on  price 
alone,  lacking  the  extensive  distri¬ 
bution,  service  and  support  net¬ 
work  of  the  compatible  vendors. 
Not  only  are  upper  tier  compati¬ 
bles  close  to  IBM’s  prices,  they  of¬ 


ten  match  or  exceed  them. 

"Many  compatible  vendors  use 
their  PCs  as  part  of  an  office  sys¬ 
tems  strategy,”  explains  Doug 
Cayne,  a  vice-president  of  the 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  “They  use  compatibles  as  a 
leverage  to  keep  existing  custom¬ 
ers  and  to  hook  new  customers 
into  their  integrated  systems. 
Most  compatible  vendors  bundle 
in  something  extra  over  the  IBM 
machines,  such  as  more  power, 
more  networking  capability  to 
plug  into  their  office  systems,  ex¬ 
tra  software  and  so  on.  Unlike  the 
clones,  their  prices  have  to  be 
close  to  IBM’s,  but  it's  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  undercut.” 

For  the  clones,  undercutting 
prices  is  everything,  and  the  price, 
lately,  has  definitely  been  right. 
Look  in  almost  any  trade  publica¬ 
tion  these  days.  Chances  are  the 
classifieds  are  filled  with  such  col¬ 
orful  company  names  as  7th  Heav¬ 
en  Computer,  Blackship  Comput¬ 
er  Supply  and  QSP,  Inc.  Less  than 
$1,500  can  get  you  an  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  AT  clone  sporting 
a  6-  to  8-MHz  processor,  256K 
bytes  of  random-access  memory 
expandable  to  1.2M  bytes,  a  1.2M- 


byte  floppy  disk  drive  and  numer¬ 
ous  expansion  slots.  Stripped- 
down  IBM  PC  and  Personal 
Computer  XT  clones  have  now 
broken  the  $500  barrier.  Even 
larger  companies  are  finding  the 
prices  hard  to  resist,  despite  the 
hassles  of  mail  order  and  800 
numbers. 

While  Compaq  and  other  com¬ 
patible  vendors  such  as  Wang 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Sperry  Corp. 
and  NCR  Corp.  rarely  offer  PC 
price  differentials  of  20%  to  30% 
under  their  IBM  counterparts, 
clone  vendors  can  sell  machines  at 
half  the  price  or  less  of  equivalent 
IBM  computers. 

"The.rest  of  the  universe  [non- 
Fortune  500  companies|,”  read  a 
recent  Gartner  Group  report,  "is 
not  locked  into  IBM.  For  the  most 
part,  these  companies  are  price/ 
performance  conscious.  They 
won't  pay  a  premium  for  the  IBM 
label.  In  the  PC  arena,  they  want 
competition  and  an  open  architec- 

"The  larger  companies,"  the  re¬ 
port  continued,  “will  not  quickly 
turn  over  their  existing  installed 
base  for  a  new  technology,  so  they 
cannot  absorb  new  systems.  It’s 


the  smaller  companies  who  waited 
[to  purchase  PCs]  that  are  now 
making  substantial  commit¬ 
ments." 

The  Cartner  study  added  that 
this  year,  IBM  will  have  an  esti¬ 
mated  82%  of  the  Fortune  500  PC 
market;  it  is  doubtful  that  IBM’s 
share  would  be  less  than  75%  for 
this  same  market  in  1987. 

With  smaller,  non-Fortune  500 
companies,  however,  IBM’s  1985 
market  share  was  only  45%  and  is 
expected  to  drop  to  24%  this  year. 
Low-priced  clone  vendors,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  expected  to  snare 
about  30%  of  this  market,  up  from 
about  20%  in  1985,  according  to 
the  Gartner  Group  (see  chart  page 
36). 

Who  are  these  clone  vendors, 
and  how  do  they  do  it? 

The  Asian  connection  is  a  big 
factor  behind  the  clone  craze. 
Companies  in  Taiwan,  Hong 
Kong,  South  Korea.  Singapore 
and.  to  a  lesser  extent.  Japan,  are 
using  cheap  labor  to  duplicate  key 
microcomputer  components  such 
as  the  circuit  boards  carrying  the 
PC's  microprocessor,  power  sup¬ 
plies,  controller  cards  and  floppy 
disk  drives. 


PowerBase:  License  To  Manage 


Your  investment  in  personal  computers  has 
been  a  sizeable  one.  Daily,  more  people  in 
your  organization  are  finding  even  more  uses 
for  tfiis  powerful  tool,  often  making 
independent  decisions  on  the  software  tools 
they  are  using.  As  the  use  of  different  software 
grows,  the  data  management  problems  get 
more  complex. 

The  use  and  value  of  a  good  database 
management  system  is  important  as  your  use 
of  PCs  grows.  PowerBase  is  the  relational 
database  manager  that  more  people  in  your 

1-800-292-7432 


organization  can  use  immediately  by 
developing  their  own  applications  without  the 
need  for  a  programming  language. 

With  PowerBase's  UNLIMITED  USE  SITE 
LICENSE  you  can  better  manage  those 
software  decisions.  A  tow.  one-time  fee  allows 
ALL  of  the  PCs  in  your  organization  to  use 
this  popular  and  flexible  tool. 

Learn  more  about  how  you  can  manage 
your  company's  software  strategy.  Just 
contact  us  at  32100  Telegraph  Road. 
Birmingham.  MI  48010  or  call: 

PowerBase 

a  Compuware  Company 


“When  trying  to  reach\5\X  users, 
Computerworld  gets  results.” 

R.  Stephen  Lilly 
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and  resource/cosi  alkxxilion.  —  of  responses.  And  we  know  Compulerworid.  We  re  helping 

Sieve  delivered  his  message  In  Compulerworid  delivers  quality  more  suppliers  reach  more 

Compulerworid  as  well  as  in  —  which  added  to  Quantum  buyers  more  oBen  In  toe  com- 
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MIS  may  find  the  solution  to 
systems  integration  woes  in  the 
multiuser  supermicrocomputer. 


♦BY  *NIGEL*WATKINS* 


tecture  (SNA)  and  Token-Ring 
network,  but  there  are  other  alter¬ 
natives  that  may  also  prevail.  The 
supermicro  is  able  to  support  mul¬ 
tiple  standards  and  quickly  sup¬ 
port  new  ones  as  they  become  es¬ 
tablished. 

There  are  two  emerging  super¬ 
micro  physical  interconnection 
standards  in  the  commercial  envi¬ 
ronment:  Ethernet  and  the  IBM 
Token-Ring.  These  two  standards 
are  also  used  to  connect  supermi¬ 
cros  to  desktop  computers,  but 
they  compete  with  a  less  costly, 
more  traditional  method  —  RS- 
232  cable. 

Ethernet  and  the  IBM  Token- 
Ring  are  the  leading  players  in  the 
LAN  market.  The  Yankee  Group, 
a  Boston-based  market  research 
firm,  estimates  that  by  1990  about 
40%  of  this  market  will  be  owned 
by  the  Token-Ring  and  30%  by 
Ethernet.  The  remainder  will  most 
likely  be  owned  by  AT&T  Starlan 
and  LANs  from  small,  specialized 
networking  companies. 

The  mainframe-to-supermicro 
physical  interconnection  standard 
is  governed  by  the  connection 
methods  provided  by  IBM  main¬ 
frames.  The  most  popular,  all  sup¬ 
ported  by  supermicros,  are  via  the 
IBM  3720-type  front-end  proces¬ 
sors.  The  processors  provides  mo¬ 
dem-based  connection  over  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  direct  connection  via 
56K  bit/sec.  lines  and  connection 
over  the  Token-Ring  LAN. 

Each  different  physical  connec¬ 
tion  tends  to  be  associated  with 


Shouldn’t  you  be 
a  Subscriber? 

If  you  want  the  complete  inside  story  on  the 
information  management  revolution, 
there’s  only  one  publication  you  need: 

COMPUTERWORLD. 


COMPUTERWORLD  is  for  users! 


Written  from  the  user's  point  of  view 
.  .  .  yours.  What's  right  for  your  needs? 
How  can  you  be  sure?  What  are  others 
buying?  Are  they  happy  with  what  they 


How  can  you  get  m 
vice  and  support  from  suppliers?  Should 
you  buy  or  lease?  What  are  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  one  product  or  system  vs.  anoth¬ 
er?  What  didn't  the  vendors  tell  you  that 
you  need  to  know? 

See  COMPUTERWORLD! 


editorial  staff  of  any  computer  publica¬ 


tions,  plus  Paris  and  Tokyo.  A  world¬ 
wide  editorial  staff  of  over  400  editors 
and  reporters.  Information  is  our  subject 


Peer-to-peer  con¬ 
nectivity  has  gained 
attention  recently  with  IBM’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  peer-to-peer  connec¬ 
tion  in  its  Systems  Network  Archi¬ 
tecture  networking  environment. 
Using  such  technology  as  LU6.2 
and  PU2.1,  Big  Blue  has  brought 
the  Personal  Computer  and  stand¬ 
alone  minicomputer  into  its 
networking  environment. 

The  benefits  and  goals  of  peer- 
to-peer  connectivity  are  important 
considerations  for  MIS  and  users. 
What  does  it  mean  for  a  personal 
computer  to  be  involved  in  a  peer- 
to-peer  network?  What  benefits 
could  a  peer-to-peer  network 
bring? 

We  can  best  explore  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  peer-to-peer  networks  by 
looking  at  the  electronic  mail  envi¬ 
ronment,  an  environment  that  for 
the  most  part  has  not  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  implemention  of  peer- 
to-peer  technology. 

E-mail  service  relies  upon  a  type 
of  software  known  as  a  PC  user 
agent.  A  PC  user  agent  diskette  is 
based  upon  the  X.400  message 
handling  protocol  and  allows  a  PC 
to  communicate  with  central  minis 
or  mainframes. 

Currently,  more  than  10  public 
E-mail  services  exist  in  the  U.S. 
Each  of  these  services  runs  on 
centralized  minicomputers  and 
mainframes.  Traditionally,  users 


In  these  instances,  each  unit 
acts  as  an  I/O  device  for  the  cen¬ 
tral  host  —  a  terminal-to-host 
link.  Recently,  however,  some  E- 
mail  vendors  have  made  a  PC  user 
agent  package  the  method  of 
choice  for  accessing  their  service, 
including  General  Electric  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  Co.  with  its  PC 
Mailbox  software,  AT&T  with  its 
Access  software  and  Western 
Union  Corp.  with  its  Easylink  soft¬ 
ware.  The  objective  of  the  PC  user  .  -  -  . 
agent  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  /  //  f  # 
local  intelligence  of  the  PC  to  off- 
load  much  of  the  processing  tradi- 
tionaily  done  by  the  host  CPU. 

The  PC  user  agent  allows  the  box.  This  routine  can  be  automat-  analysis,  however,  it  is  rr 
PC  user  to  accomplish  a  number  ed  so  the  PC  can  perform  these  more.  The  following  list  of  b 
of  tasks  locally.  First  of  all,  the  tasks  unattended.  fits  will  show  the  user  agent  a 

user  agent  provides  a  word  pro-  Third,  the  user  agent  enables  implementation  of  peer-to-i 
cessing  interface.  This  interface  the  transmission  of  messages  us-  networking, 
allows  users  to  create  messages  ing  an  error-checking  protocol  to  ■  User  interface, 
off-line  using  a  word  processing  ensure  that  messages  are  trans-  One  of  the  biggest  cycle  stea 
environment  and  not  the  tradition-  mitted  correctly.  Fourth,  the  soft-  on  a  host  is  a  full-screen  usei 
al  line  editor  found  on  the  ser-  ware  allows  users  to  transmit  bina-  terface.  In  fact,  supporting  a 
vice's  minicomputer  or  main-  ry  PC  files  via  the  E-mail  service,  screen  word  processor  in  a  te 
frame.  Second,  the  user  agent  Fifth,  it  provides  a  local  directory  nal-to-host  arrangement  st 
allows  the  PC  to  automatically  dial  ofaddresses.  almost  50%  to  75%  of  the  CF 

up  the  service  to  transmit  mes-  The  PC  user  agent  is  an  imple-  power.  It  is  impractical  in  ar 
sages  created  off-line  and  pull  mentation  of  the  remote  job  entry  mail  environment  to  provide 
down  messages  found  in  the  mail-  computing  process.  On  closer  kind  of  user  interface  unless  a  i 
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I  frame?  The  financial 

A.  group  got  all  its  applica¬ 
tions  implemented  because  the  data 
processing  group  reported  to  the  chief 
financial  officer.  But  other  groups 
could  only  dream  of  automation  be¬ 
cause  their  applications  languished  at 
the  wrong  end  of  the  DP  backlog. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  those  days  were  not 
so  good  after  all  to  those  who  could 
have  benefited  most  from  information 
processing. 

Today,  a  lot  has  changed.  A  handful 
of  personal  computers  collectively  rep¬ 
resents  more  CPU  processing  power 
than  the  mighty  mainframe  of  a  few 
years  back.  Dramatic  reductions  in  cost 
have  made  the  distribution  of  this  pro¬ 
cessing  power  more  affordable,  and  the 
horsepower  dedicated  to  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  has  paved  the  way  for  software 
that  makes  computers  more  approach¬ 
able  to  non-DP  professionals.  All  this 
has  led  to  the  widespread  use  of  PCs  in 
offices. 

Given  this  installed  base  of  PCs, 
small  companies  and  work  groups 
within  large  companies  can  reap  two 
kinds  of  benefits  by  tying  their  PCs  to¬ 
gether  with  a  local-area  network 
(CAN).  First,  PC  LANs  permit  users  to 
share  expensive  resources  such  as  disk 
drives  or  printers.  Second,  but  more  im¬ 
portantly,  PC  LANs  permit  information 
sharing  that  supports  the  operational 
activities  of  a  work  group. 

Despite  these  advantages,  PC  LANs 
are  currently  the  exception  rather  than 


the  rule.  What  are  the  factors  that  are 
retarding  the  widespread  acceptance  of 
this  compelling  information  processing 
architecture?  Should  we  expect  modest 
increases  in  PC  LAN  installations  or 
major  growth? 

A  number  of  problems  have  kept  PC 
LANs  from  making  significant  market 
penetration  to  date: 

•  Installation  and  administration 
complexity. 

•  Lack  of  integration  with  operating 

•  High  costs. 

•  Lack  of  standards. 

•  Social  issues. 

•  Lack  of  horizontal  applications. 

•  Lack  of  application  building  tools. 

It  is  important  to  look  at  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  context  of  the  expected 
benefits  from  installing  a  PC  LAN.  If 
the  benefits  are  substantial,  problems 


use  of  PC  LANs.  If  third-party  LAN 
vendors  would  work  with  PC  manufac¬ 
turers  to  make  the  LAN  a  preinstalled 
option  when  buying  the  PC,  the  ea 
of-use  problem  coul '  ' 


Why  are  PC  LANs  not  as  intuitively 
easy  to  use  and  install  as  their  PC  coun¬ 
terparts?  Much  of  the  problem  stems 
from  the  fact  that  networking  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  underlying 
operating  system.  Apollo  Computer. 
Inc.’s  Domain  for  workstations  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  operating  system  built 
from  the  ground  up  with  networking  in 
mind.  As  such,  eveiything  works 
smoothly;  no  one  thinks  about  the  net¬ 
work  as  a  separate  component  or  tool. 
The  network  is  packaged  with  the  base 


the  user  as  occurring  in  one  unified  en 


Most  groups  that  use  PCs  do  so 
without  the  support  of  a  data  process¬ 
ing  organization.- In  fact,  one  of  the 
main  reasons  the  use  of  PCs  is  so  wide¬ 
spread  is  that  they  do  not  require  such 
support.  Most  PCs  are  close  enough  to 
the  plug-it-in-and-tum-it-on  variety  of 
office  machines  that  non-DP  profes¬ 
sionals  can  effectively  use  them  with 
minimal  training.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
not  yet  the  case  with  most  PC  LANs. 
The  installation  and  administration  of 
most  PC  LANs  requires  a  significant  in¬ 
vestment  of  time  from  a  group  that 
typically  does  not  have  the  requisite 
skills  and  training. 

If  left  unsolved,  this  lack  of  support 
will  continue  to  prevent  the  widespread 


In  contrast,  today's  PC  LAN  vendors 
must  layer  their  offerings  on  operating 
systems  that  were  not  built  with 
networking  in  mind.  Although  most 
vendors  could  go  a  lot  further  to  make 
their  products  user-friendly,  they  are 
faced  with  trying  to  provide  the  ease  of 
use  that  PC  customers  demand. 

Early  PC  LANs  were  sold  primarily 
to  enable  the  sharing  of  relatively  ex¬ 
pensive  peripherals  such  as  hard  disks 
and  letter-quality  printers.  With  this 
motivation,  it  is  very  easy  to  trade  off 
the  cost  of  the  LAN  against  the  cost  of 
these  peripherals.  Of  course,  the  cost 
of  administrating  the  LAN  must  be  fac¬ 
tored  into  the  equation.  Although  the 
costs  of  PC  LANs  have  been  dropping, 
the  costs  of  disks  and  printers  have 
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